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III.—Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages, by the Rev. N. Brown, 
American Missionary stationed at Sadiyd at the north-eastern extremity 
of Assdm. 


: Considerable time has elapeed since a proposal was made through the 
Christian Observer for collecting short vocabularies of all the languages be- 
tween India and China. In pursuance of the plan then proposed, have been 
received, through the kindness of several literary gentlemen, vocabularies 
of twenty-seven languages, specimens of which are prepared for insertion in 
the periodical above named ; but as the subject is equally interesting to the 
general student and philologist as to the missionary, I have thought a copy 
of the paper would not prove unacceptable to your pages*. For éwelve of 
these vocabularies, vis. the Manipuri, Songp4, Kapwi, Koreng, Mardm, 
Champhung, Luhuppa, Northern, Central and Southern Téngkhul, Khoibé, 
and Mauring, I am indebted to the indefatigable exertions of Capt. Gor- 
pox, Political Agent at Manipur, author of the. Manipuri Dictionary ; to the 
Rev. C. Gursuarr for vocabularies of the Anamese, Japanese arid Corean ; to 
the Rev. J. I. Jonzs, Bankok, for that of the Siamese ; for the Géro, to Mr. 
J. Srrone, Sub-Assistant to the Governor General's Agent for A’s4m, and 
to Rev. J. Raz, of Gowahéti, for the A’kd. Most of the remaining lan- 
guages given in the table have been written down from the pronunciation 
of natives residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiyé. 

Although I have as yet received vocabularies of but a small portion of 
the languages originally contemplated, I have thought it advisable to 
give specimens of such as have been obtained, hoping that others may be- 
induced to extend. the comparison by publishing specimens of other lan.’ 
guagest. The names selected are those of the most common objects, and 
may therefore be regarded as the earliest terms in every language, and 
such as were least liable to be supplanted by foreign words. 

The words given in the table are written according to the Romanizing 
gystem ; and although theré may be some slight variations in the sounds of 
particular letters, in consequence of the vocabularies having been made oug 
by different persons, yet it is believed they will be found sufficiently uni- 
form for all the purposes of general comparison. 

I now proceed to give such remarks upon the several languages con. 
tained in the table, as have been furnished by the individuals engaged in 
compiling the vocabularies. 

'@ We need not assure the author, to whose studies we have already been more 
than once indebted, how acceptable the comparison he has undertaken is to our own 
a; bat it may encourage his inquiries and stimulate his zeal to hear that every 
yetter from Paris, where philology scems to have now the most successful culti- 
vation, presses this very object upon our notice.—Ep. 


+ Mr. TREVELYAN has kindly favoured us with copies of the printed vocabulary, 
which we shell lose no time in forwarding to those interested in this train of re. 
search, especially to obtain lists of the hill dialects of all parts of India.—Ep. 
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1.—Bgngdit and A’sdmese. These languages heing derived from the Sax, . 
ekrit, posseas a close affinity to each other. It appears from the table that 
above six-tenths of the most common words are identical, except with 
slight variations of pronunciation. The mest important of these are the 
substitution of 2, in A‘%«émese, for the Sanskrit ch, and a guttural & for the 
Sanskrit «and sh. The vowels have aise yndergone considerable varia. 
tions. The grammatical pecyliarities of the two languages are considera. 
bly unlike. In the inflection of noung and verbs, they both beer a strong 
resemblance to the Latin and Greek langueges, with which they have a 
Jarge number of words in common. The numerals are evidently derived 
from the aame souree with the Greek. 

The A'sdmese possesses fix cases of nouns corresponding to those of the 
Latin, to which may be added a seventh, or Locative case, expressed in 
English by the prepositions at or in. ‘The terminations of the cases are 
as follows : 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Nom. hont,—bilék, or bur. 
Gen. r. Gen. hoytor,—biléker, &e. 
Dut. dui. Dat. hontolui. i 
Ace. k. dec. hentok. 
Voe. as the Nom. Voc. asthe Nom, 
Abi. re. Abl. hoptore. 
Lae. t Loc, hogtet. 


A peculiar feature of the Ashmese is the use of two pronouns for the 
second person, according as the person addressed ie euperior or inferior te 
the speaker. his distinction is algo marked by a different termination of 
the verb, thus: 


Singular. 
First person, Moi méryp, _i strike. 
Seo. person, Toi méro, Thon etrikese. 
Do. (honorific,) Timiméré, You strike. 
Third person, Hé mare, He atrikes. 
Plurai. 
First person, A’mi mérun, We strike. 
Nec, person, Tohogt méro, You etrike. 
Do. (honorific, ) Tumul&k méré, Ye strike. 
Third person, Hihonte, or hibiléke, mére, They strike. 


From this specimen, it may be agen that the verb undergoes ne alteration 
on accuunt of number. 

Adjectives, in Asdmese, have no declension, ner are they varied to de. 
note the degrees of comparison. These are expressed by means of the 
suffix kui, ¢hun, added to the locative case of nouns ; as, {étkui dangor, 
great [er] than this; ptaitkui déngor, greut [er} than ali, i. e. the greatest. 
The same particle is slso used in changing adjectives to adverbs, like the 
syllable /y, in English ; thus, khor, swift ; khorkui, swiftly. 

Nouns, in whatever case, almost invariably precede the yerbe with which 
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they are connected. From the varjety of cages, it will readily he inferred 
that the use of prepositions, or particles having the force of prepositions, 
is seldom required. When guch particles are need, they must inverinbly 
follow the nauns which they govera. The genitive case always precedes : 
the noun by which it ig governed. 

JI.—Siamese, Khamli, and other branches of the Tai. We have seen 
that the Bangali pnd Asémese, in their grammatica) forma, bear a cluee 
resemblance to the family of European languages. We come now to a: 
class of mqnosyllabic languages evidently belonging to the Chinese stock. 
In these languages the nouns and verbs uniformly eoneiat {except wheres - 
foreign terms have heen introdyced), of monosyllabic roots, which uaderga’ 
no change on account of case, mopd or tense. These aqcidenta are expresas 
ed by means of particles, generally following, byt in some cases preceding, 
the nouns or verbs which they modify. A striking peouliarity, which, so- 
far as we hayg had opportunity to examine, extends to 4}] mqnosyllabic lan. 
guages, is the variety of intonations, by which sounds organically the same 
are made fo express entirely different meanings. ‘I'he first division of 
tones is into the rising and filling, according an the voice clides up ov 
down during the enunciation of 4 syllable. ‘This variety of tone is empley. 
ed, in English, mostly for the purposes of emphasis and euphony ; but in Tai, 
Chinese, Barmese, Sc. such & variation of tone produces differant words, 
and expresses totally different ideas, Thus in Tai, mé signifies @ dog, 
mé (the stroke ynder the m denoting the fpjling tone) signifies te come. 
In Barmese, l¢ is air but lé is » bow ; myep ig the verb éu ope, while myen 
denotes a horse. 

Another digtinction of tone, which obtains nearly or quite universally, 
in monosyllabic languages, is the shrupt termination, er a sudden cessation 
of vgice at the end of syllable. hia ig denoted by 9 det under the final 
letter. Like the other variations of tone, it entirely changes the meaning’ 
of the words to which it is applied. Thys, taking for illysteation the 
syllables above mentioned, még, in Tai, signifies a horse ; in Barmase, la sig- 
nifies to be acquainted with ; myen, bigh. 

‘These two varjeties of jntonsation are the most extensive and important 3 
but several languageg of the Chinese family make still more minuté dis_- 
tinctions, The Chinese language itself is said to distinguish eight different 
tones ; the Tai posseases five or six ; the Karen an equal number 5 the 
Burmese only three, viz. the rising, falling, ang abrupt. 

The Siamese, Ldéos, Shygn, Khamti and Ahom, are all mecely dialects of 
the same original language, which is called Taz; and pravails through a 
wide tract of country, extending from Siam to the valley of the Brabmapu. 
tra. I have inserted in the table specimens of the Khamt{ and Siamese, 
spoken at the two extremities, between which the differenes wil] naturally 
be greater than between the dialects spoken at pny of the intermediate 
stations, Yet we find that upwards of nine.tenths of the fundamental 
words in these two dialects are the same, with but slight yariatiens in the 
pronunciation. These variations are mostly confined to a few letters, yis. 
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ch, which the northern tribes.change to ts ; d, for which they use / orn; 
7, which becomes h ; and ua, which they exchange for long 6. 

Different systems of writing have been introduced to express the sounds 
of the Tai ; the Khamt{ and Shyén alphabets are evidently derived from 
the Barmese ; the Léos is nearly related to the Barmeze, but more com- 
plete and better adapted to the wants of the language than the Shyén ; 
while the Siamese character bears only a remote resemblance to the Bar- 
mese. 

All the dialects of the Tai have nearly the same grammatical construc- 
tion. The arrangement of words in sentences is, fur the most part, as in 
English ; unlike other eastern laguages, where the words are generally 
placed in an inverted order. ‘The nominative precedes the verb ; the verb 
usually precedes the objective. Prepositions always preceds the nouns 
which they govern. The possessive case follows the noun by which it is 
governed, as mii man, the Aand [of | him, i. e. hie hand. Adjectives follow 
the nouns which they qualify. 

A striking feature in many eastern languages both monosyllabic and 
polysyllabic, is the use of numeral afizes, or, as they have sometimes been 
called, generic particles. ‘These particles are affixed to numeral adjectives, 
and serve to point out the genus to which the preceding substantive be- 
longs. Thus in Tai, the expression for two elephants would be, teéng song 
t6, elephants two bodies. When the number ie one, the generic particle 
precedes the numeral, as teéng t6 niing, one elephant. In Barmese, the 
generic particles invariably follow the numerals, as ld ta-yauk, man one 
person ; 10 nhi-yauk, men two persons, i. e. two men. 

III.—A’ké and A’bor. These languages have been but partially examin. 
ed ; it is evident, however, from the table, that they are closely allied to 
each other, nearly half the words being found alike in both. One-fifth of 
the words agree with the Mishim{; and a considerable number with the 
Barmese, Singpho and Manipur. 

The A‘bore occupy the lofty ranges of mountains on each side the river 
Dihéng, or Tedmpé, and are probably very numerous. The Mirt is a dia- 
lect of this language, which is spoken by the people of the plains ; but is 
said mot to be essentially different from the language of the highlands. 

1V.—Mieshimi. This language is epoken by the inhabitants of the 
mountainous regions on the river Dibéng, east of the Abor country. Little 
is known of them. ‘here are three principal tribes, the Md{ Mishimia, 
the Téron or Digdrii Mishimis, and the Maiyl or Meme Mishimis. Their 
language is substantially the same. It is distinguished by several very 
peculiar tones, and some of its consonants are extremely difficult of enun- 
ciation. In this respect it differs from the Abor, the sounds of which 
are easy and flowing. 

V.—Barmese. This language is originally monosyllabic, although it 
now contains many polysyllabic words. ‘These are mostly terms belonging 
to their religion, which have been introduced from the Pdii, their sacred. 
lapguage...The Barmese delights in the multiplication of synonymous 
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words, which follow each other in close succession and serve to render 
many terms definite which would otherwise be ambiguous. P&éli words are 
generally followed by their synonyme in the vulgar tpngue. Thus the 
usual expression for earth is pathawi myégyl ; myegyl (great earth) being 
the vulgar term, and pathawi the Péli or Sanskrit. 

The order of arrangement in Barmeve is almost directly the reverse of 
the English. As an example of this, take the following sentence: He said, 
I am the voice of one crying, make straight in the wilderness the way of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Esaias. The verse in Barman stands thus: The 
prophet Esaias said as, The.Lerd of the-way the-wilderness in straight make, 
crying one of the.voice I am, he said. 

In Barmese, the affixea to nouns, verbs and numerals, are very abun. 
dant, many of them merely euphonic. Great attention has been paid to 
euphony in the furmation and cultivation of this language. This is par. 
ticularly seen in the change of the hard consonants, k, p, 2, t, to the 
corresponding soft letters, g, b,z,andd. Thus E'réwati (the river) is 
invariably pronounced E'rdéwadi, though written with a ¢; Gotame 
(their deity) is pronounced Godama, &c. All the affixes, whether of 
verbs, nouns, or numerals, beginning with a sharp consonant, universally 
exchange it for a soft one, except where the verb or noun itself ends ina 
sharp consonant, in which case euphony requires that the affix should 
begin with a sharp, as the enunciation of a flat and sharp together is 
peculiarly harsh and difficult. We also trace this principle in the Mani- 
puri language, where the verbal affix is ba, unless the verb ends in one of 
the sharp consonants k, ¢, or p, when the affix is invariably pa. Capt. 
Gorpon does not inform us whether this principle extends to the other 
affixes in Manipuri, but, from the similarity of the two languages, it seems 
not improbable that such may be the case. 

Vl.—Karen. 1 have been disappointed in the hope of obtaining a perfect 
vocabulary of this language. The few words inserted in the table will, how- 
ever, give some idea of its affinities. It most resembles the Barmese and 
Manipurean dialects, though it is essentially different from either. Its 
tones are five ; the same in number with those of the Tai. Several of 
them, however, appear to be different from those of any other tribe: No 
final consonants are allowed in Karen. 

V11.—Singphe and Ji. The Singpho possesses many words in common 
with the Abor, the Barmese, and the Manipurean dialects. It is the lan. 
guage of extensive tribes, occupying the northern portions of the Barman 
empire. The intonations are similar to the Barmese, and its grammatical 
construction is almost precisely the same. It is peculiar for its combina. 
tions of consonants, many of which would at first sight appear quite un- 
pronounceable to a European. It doubtless belongs to the monosyllabic 
stock of languages. 

The Jids are a small tribe who formerly occupied the highlands in the 
northern part of Barmah, but have been driven from their country by the 
Singphos. The tribe is now nearly extinct. Their language appears te 
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have been & dialect of the Singphis, beven-tenthe of thelr votables beth 
feand im that language. . 

VIII.— Giro. For « vocabulary of the langttge of thid fingulat peopls 
we aré indebted to Mr. Strond, of Goalpéra, Hho from frequent firtetcoursé 
with this tribe, has had epperttinity to becomeé well acquainted with theit 
Aanguage and customs. In the specithen giver iti the tabte, the dtthugtaphy 
of a few words hus beer slightly altered, so as td confdtm fu the Memanit- 
ing system. The Innguagé appears td have tonsidetabfe relation to the 
Bingptio and Jili. It is diffteult to decide front thé specimens before us, 
Whether it is to bé ranked with the morusylfabic or polysyNabic lahguages: 
It probably belongs to the latter. The Géros intmbit an ettensive range 
of hitls below Gawahéti, and aré ini a cothpletely savagd state. So méagre 
ta their language, that they have not even & term for horse, hor do they 
Possess any knowledge of such an attlinal. 

1X.—Manipurt and neighbouring didlects. The following very interest. 
ing sccount of the singular variety of languages spoken in the neighbour. 
hood of Maniput, is copied from Capt. Gornon’s letter to Mr. Treve.van. 

" F send you specimens of (including the Manipuri) twelve of the nu- 
terous langiages, or pethaps nivre properly, as respects many of them, 
dialects spoken within this territory. On exaniliing Pkaeekron’s map, 
you will perceive that, begimhing it the west with the Songpi, (liéte com- 
monly confounded with thé Kapwf, # much smuller tribe,) f havé, in my 
tourse round the valley, reached thé patallel of Jatitude from whicti I firet 
sét out, having described rather more than a semicircle. This is, however, 
but the thner of the two circles 1 proposé completing, and until I have 
made somé progress in my way round thé outer one, I feel that I shall 
not be able to fardish satisfactory replies to tha queries respecting parti- 
cular tribes. 

«In several direvtions, but more éapecially in tlie north-east, Iam given 
t6 tnderstand the Ydanguaged are so very numerous, that scarcely two 
Viffages are to be found in @hith they are perfectly similar. This, I ap- 
prehend, nrives from the ptopensity to change inkefent in afl languages, 
ind which, when left to operaté unrestrafiied by the check which letters 
Ifmposé, sodri credtés gridtially Increasing differences of dialect attionget & 
people originally speaking the same lahguage, bat who have hecottie dist- 
hited, and between whofn hittle inteteourse has afterwards sebsisted. ‘To 
tire skmné cuse is, I belitve, attributéd the great divetsity of langwapes 
and dialécts spoken by tie uboriginey of America, particularly in Brawl, 
where comminitids cotiposéd étch of a strall number of familiés ard éatd 
to spdak languages unintéfligible to évery tribe astound theth. Awatd of 
this citcarhstative as respects & country moré favorable to interébutée titi 
the mountainous territory surrounding Manipu?, I was nit much sutptised 
at finding instances of the same kind in this vicinity. The langwagé 
ipoken im Champhung is only understood by the thirty of forty fatifted its 
inhabitants. The majotity can speak more or less of Manipwrt, ot thé 
Janguages of their mote immediaté neighbours ; but I dni told that there 
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are individuals who require an interpreter in conversing with persons not 
of their own very limited community. Dialects eo nearly similar as are 
those of the Northern and Central Téngkhuls, are generally intelligible to 
the adult male population on both sides. But the women (the two tribes 
in question seldom intermarry) and children, who rarely leave their homes, 
find much difficulty in making themselves understood. Neither of the 
tribes juet named understand the language spoken by the Southern Téng- 
khule, and tbat again differs as widely from the languages of the Khoibée and 
Marings. ‘The southern Tangkhuls tell me that their language is spokes 
by the inhabitants of a large village named Kambi.maring, situated some~« 
where to the westward of the northern extremity of the Kad valley. I 
mention thie to show why I as yet do not feel myself competent to give 
satisfactory replies to the queries concerning particular tribes. I how. 
ever think I can discover a eonnection (I do not include the Tai) between 
all of the languages in this quarter that I have yet examined, sufficient- 
ly intimate to warrant me in assigning a common ocrigin to the tribes by 
whom they are spoken. From these tribes, which I imagine to be the 
aborigines of the country, extending enst and south-east from the Brahma- 
putra to China, | derive both the Barmese and the Manipuris. To the 
Shyéus, I assign a different origin.”’ 

X.—Anameee or Cochinchinese. The vocabulary of this language has 
been furnished by Rev. Mr. Guranarr, from whose letter are extracted the 
following additional particulars. 

‘The Anaomese spoken in Cochin-china and Tunkin with very little 
difference, might be considered as & coarse dialect of the Chinese, if the 
sounds wherewith the characters are read were also current in the spoken 
language. But the oral dialect totally differs from that used in perusing 
the books in the Chinese character, and the construction likewise daviates 
materially. It is however monosyllabic ; has intonations and al] the cha. 
racteristics of the Chinese, though the Anamese have fuller sounds, and use 
various letters and diphthongs which no Chinaman can pronounce correctly. 
The learning of the natives is entirely confined to Chinese literature, in 
the acquiring of which they are by no means celebrated. There exiet a- 
number of short-hand Chinese characters, which are used as ayllabaries to 
express sounds without reference to their meaning ; but they have not yet 
been reduced to a system, and are used in various ways. The language 
itself is spoken with a very shrill voice, and appears to a foreigner very 
unceuth. I¢ bears only a slight resemblance to the Cambodian, bat other. 
wise with no other dialect of the Eastern Peninsula*.” 

XI.—Japaness. Mr. Gursnarr says, “ This language is spoken with 
very little variation, by about 20 millions of people, who inhabit the 
Japanese islands. It is polysyllabic, and only resembles the Chinese so 
far as it has adopted some words from that language, which are however 


@ We shall soon know more of this from the Bishop's dictionary, now nearly 
through the press.— Ep. 
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changed, according to the organs of the natives, like the Latin and Greek 
words in our tongue. Having numerous inflections and a regular gram- 
mar, in a few points resembling the Méntchd, it is easier to exprees our 
ideas in it than in the Indo-Chinese languages. The Chinese character 
is universally read amongst the natives with a different sound and accent, 
more full and euphonical. For the common business of life, the Japanese 
use three different syllabaries, the Katakana, Hirakana, and Imatskana, 
which consist of certain Chinese contracted characters, and amount to 48. 
From hence it appears that all the radical syllables of the language are no 
more than 48, which by various combinations form all the words of one of 
the most copious languages on earth. Ite literature is very rich. The 
Japanese have copied from and improved upon the Chinese, and have also 
availed themselves of the superiority of our European literature.” 

XIJ.—Corean. In regard to this language, Mr. Gursuarr makes the 
following remarks. 

“ Corea is little known, and the language still less. The collection of 
words here inserted was copied from Mspuurst’s Vocasutary. This 
nation has likewise adopted the Chinese character, and is in the possession of 
the same literature ; byt in point of civilization it is below its teachers. The 
Coreans have a syllabary of their own, far more intricate than the Japan. 
ese, and formed upon the principle of composition. It consists of few 
and simple strokes, and is not derived from the Chinese character. Fif- 
teen consonants and eleven vowels are the elements, which form 168 com. 
bined sounds, the sum total of the syllabary. The influence of the Chinese 
Government in this country has been far greater than in Japan, and hence 
the language is far more tinged with the language of Han. There are a 
very great number of composita, of which the first syllable is native and 
the last the Chinese synonym, pronounced in the Corean manner. We 
have not been able to discover any declension, but it is not unlikely that it 
has a few inflections. Many words resemble the Japanese, and the affinity 
between these two nations is not doubtful. The language being polysylla_ 
bic, does not require any intonation, and if such exist, it has entirely escap- 
ed our notice.” 

I now proceed to give specimens of all the languages and dialects of 
which vocabularies have been received: to which I shall adda table show. 
ing the number of words per cent. which in any two languages agree, or 
are so similar as to warrant the conclusion that they are derived from the 
same source. It must be noted that the words are spelled according to the 
Romanized orthography. The vowels are sounded as follows :—— 


a as in America, woman. 4 as in far, father. 
e ,, men. é ,, they. 

i ,, pin. § ,, police. 

oO ,, nor, not. 6 ,, note. 

i -%, a ,, rule. 


a Pune, (French.) 
The letter 4 is always used strictly as an aspirate, whether at the begin. 
ning of a syllable, or following another consonant. ‘Thus th is sounded as 
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in priesthood, not as in think ; sh as ia mighap, not as in ship: ph as in 
Th and sh, when used to express their Eng- 


uphold, not as in philosophy. 


lish sounds as in think, ship, are printed in italics. The French nasal n 


(as in enfant) is expressed by pn, with a dash underneath. 
Khamii. 


English. 


Air 
Ant 
Arrew 
Bird 
Blood 
Boat 
Bone 

- Buffalo 
Cat . 


Plantain 
River 
Road 
Salt 
Skin 


Snake 
Star 
Stone 


Tiger 
Tooth 


Village 
Water 
Yam 


Bangéii. 
béyu 
pipiliké 
tir 


pakhyi 
rakta 
nauké 
asthi 
mahish 
birél 
aru 
k 
din 
kukkur 
karna 
méti 
anda 
hasti 
ebhakbyuh 
pité 
agni 
matsya 
pushp& 
p4éd, charan 
chhégal 
kesh, chul 
hét 
mastak 
shdékar 
shringa 
ghér 
ghar 
lauha 
psts 
dipti 
manushya 
nar 
chandra 
jananf 
parbat 
mukh 
mashé 
nam 
rétri 
tai] 
kalé 
nadi 
rést4, b&t 
aban 
charma, chhél 
8 
sh4pp 
téré 


prastar 
sGrjya 
ba 


A'sdmese. 


bot&h 
rug 
4pr 
sorai 
tez 
nau 


lum 
mut 
Jempio 
né6k 
lefit 
het 
nik 
khwai 
mid 


khid 


mén 
nam 
hé maa 


Siamese. 


16m 
mot 
luk son 
nék 
Hat 


ria 

kra dék 
khwéi 
meau 


i 


seng 
khéa 

ling é 
dian 

me 

phu khae 
pdk 

yung 

chhii 

khta 

nam man 
klui 

me nam 


kida 
nang 


tén mai 
bén 

nam 

héa man 


Egg 
Elephant 
Eye 
Father 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 
Hair 
Hand 
Head 
Hog 
Hora 


Mother 
Mountain 
Mouth 
Musquito 
Name 
Night 
Oil 
Plantain 
River 
Road 
Salt 
Skin 

Sky 
Snake 
Star 
Stone 
Sun 


Tiger 
Tooth 
Tree 
Villages 
Water 
Yam 
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A'kd. 


dori 
térak 
apak 
putéh 
oyi 
hulung 
sala 
mend ik 
- 
shye 

&k 

4mpéh 
eki 


nyérung 


pak 

ati 
nyck 
giba 
ummah 
ngay 
pung 


chabam 
demuk 
lék 
dumpa 
kukpa 
kung 
qhert 


kakdhar 
pabar 
hang tepé 
bangne 
lebe 

pala 

anc 

nodi 

gam 








A'bor. 
&sér 
ta 
eptgh 
perens 


etka 
flong 
menzek 
kedéri 
séu 
ivég 
onge 
ekit 
nérung 
éméng 
rokpi 
ssyite 
amig 
bébu 
em¢ 


 engo 


épun 
e 
soben 
damid 
clag 
dumpéng 
roi 
reng 
buré 
ekum 
yogid 
nne 
fidnge 
mi 
sibie 
polo 
ngne 
adi 
nepéng 


sungga 
émin 


Mishimi, 


Srengé 
Arfiang 
mpi 


harri 
rraus 
rabéb 


ee 
nadzéri 
mitsokré 
cankis 
ibin 
neké as 
nakré 
tari 
mtidmaie 
d&tén 
malam 
n&bé 
néming 


6pt 
mgroh 
madze 
thing 
&tué 
mk(fré 


(Dac. 

Barmese. Karen. 
1é kali 
payuetecik tabrisé 
myé commreoeme 
nghet thé 
thwé ee 
lhé khif 
ayd — 
i 

yaun saminyo 
nus : klo : 
kyi —— 
né ni 
khwé tui 
n& naky 
myé khf 
a ES 
shen kétsho 
myetsi mekhif 
aphé p& 
mi om 

n n 

Soceas — 
chyé khodu 
sheik metele 
shaben khésh 
gh kn6 

a 

rs thé 
khyo — 
myen kfsé 
eing hi 
thha tA 
yuet — 

len _ 

14 pra 
myauk —_— 
la la 
amé mo 
taung k&tsh 
nhék, pazét thékbé 
khyen 

néme mi 
nyin, nya —— 
th 86 
nghetpyo shkwi 
myit thimopralo 
lan kle 
sh& {sb 
thayé — 
mé mékhé 
myué bru 
kye 26 
kyaukkhe le 

né mu 
ne bosé 
thwi — 
thitpen &thé 
yuad wé 

yé thi 
myaukkhaung oue 
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Siagpho. 
mbéng 
ae 
pe 
sai 
li 
nréng 
ags 
ngyaa 
kanst 
kokh& 
sini 


kwi 
né 


wat 


Silt. 


mbéng 
tsanglang 
mala 


machik 


tali 
khamréng 
ngalui 
tengyau 
tangs 
takhé 
tané 

tak wi 


Géro, 


baréwS 
sh&maichak 
bra 
débring 
kanchai 
ring 

gring 
métmnd 
men 
eee 
doké 

8416 

échak 
néchil 

bér 

dachi 
mongmé « 
mokron 


wol 
nétok 
o 
ddébak 
kini 
jak 
shikam 
wok 


grong 


néok 

shel 
bolbijak 
shingd 
mande 
hérmak 
jajong 
amé 
échGré& 
késak 
genggié 
bimong 
wlé 
tochal 
tarik 
chima 
rama 
kérasam 





- bigil 


srigi 
chapi 
dsébke 
rangta 
stlaré 
mach& 


wégam 
Sibi bane 
song 

chi 

tajong 


Manipuri. 


nungsit 
kakcheng 
tel 

oe 


hf 

sar 

jiroi 
haudong 
samuk 
kwhk 


nuagthil 
hei? 


ns 
laipék 
yerum 
sémt 
wit 
ind 
mai 
ng& 
lai 


khong 
hameag 
sam 
khut 
kok 
ok 
machi 

ol 
yim, sang 


iy mané& 


—_ 


yon 
thé 
ims 
chin 
chil : 
kang 
ming 
ahiog 
théu 
Japhoi 
térel 


nongthaurai- 


il 


nung 
nimit 
kai 


pak 
thaw4lbichak 


1083 
Songpé. 


mpoan 
nteang 
14 

nroi 
zyai 

hli 
karau 
woirhoi 
myauns 
woitom 
aghak 
kalhén 
shf 
anhékon 
kand§ 
broidui 


woipon 
mh i : 
ap 

mai 

khé 
mbuo 
phai 
zy4 

eam 
bén 


pi 

ghék 
kachai 
takoan 
kat 

ntan 

nbui 
ghén 

mai 

akoi 

ba 

apui 
cheing 
mhoang 
chakhéag 
kazyan 
yimmhang 
théu 


héu 
duidéi 
ching 
otai 


kagi 
tingpuk 
ghanch 
ghanchong- 
ntéu ia 
naimhik 
kamhang 
hd, nai 
thingbang 
pnham 


dui 
rhu 
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English. 
Air 
Ant 
Arrow 
Bird 
Blood 
Boat 
Bone 
Buffalo 
Cat 
Cow 


Tiger 
Tooth 
Tree 
Village 
Water 
Yam 
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Kapvf. 


thiréng 
tangin 
than 
masé& 
thi 

li 


mart 
saloi 


wi 
kan& 
talai 
makatui 
tapong 
mik 
apé 
mai 
ng& 
rai 

kf 

ken 
sam 
kut 

14 


ngachang 
tuikoak 
lampwi 
machi 
mun 
tangbén 
marun 
fosi 

lun 
rimik 
takhaé 


ngé 
thingkung 
nam 


tui 
bénré 


Koreng. 


tinghun 
mateangpwi 
takyen 
othikna 
tazyai 
mali 
paré 
alui 
myauné 
matom 
nget 
hin 
tasi 
kon 
kadi 
pabum 
apong 
ik 


apa 
cham{i 
chakhé 
charépen 
chapi 
kami 
tatham 
chaben 
cbhapi 
kabak 
pake 
chakon 
chaki 
chaghi 


an . 


en 
chamai 
tazyong 
charhté 
apwi 
malong 
chamun 
tingkheng 
pazyan 
nchun 
théu 
ngoshi 
shinggd 
mpwi 
matai 
paghi 
tinggem 
kanu 
chagan 
talo tt 
tingnaim 
chekwi 
ahi ’ 
singbang 
nam 
tadui 
charé 


Mardm. 


nhiut 
nteng 
nlé 
aroi 
azyi 
nl 
mah ft 
aghoi 
tokp& 
atom 
chaghak 
lanl& 
athi 
inkoa 
nth& 


aroighum 


mpong 

mik 

aps 
ai 


m 
khéi 
péa 
hai 
hamf{i 
tham 
vén 
api 
wok 
ti 
chakon 
kai 
kaphé 
pce 
ghen 
mi 


kazyon. 
ins : 
apwi 
kalong 
mathé 


tangkh&4ng 


azyan 
malé 
théo 


mophoithai 


arunkai 
lampi 
neh 
taghi 
tinggam 
sanné 


chaghanthai 
ntau 


tamik 
khébui 
aghs 
akoi 
inam 
athui 


char&thai 


Champhung. 


phanré 
chingkhé 


ngaltii 
héngaubi 
shemuk 
khalé 
ngasiniung 
aval 


khuné 
ngalai 
ngori 
plobi 
amak 
fbo 
amai 
akhai 
abun 
aphai 
ami 
sam 
ap4n 
kau 
avak 
a 
sago 
ard 
aruk 
singné 
wér 
samt 
khayo 
asébi 
ipe 
kaphung 
khamar 
hachang 
amang 
bgayalé 


lipai 

Grai 

lampi 
m 


ahul 
tangaram 
rinum 
harth{i 
ngalung 
tamak 
akhubt 
avé 


asing 
rém, khul 
thari 
péthai 


(Dec. 


Luhuppa. 


masi 
chaling 
malé 

vé 

ashi 
marikhong 
art 


silo 
lém{i 
simuk 
hangkh$ 
ngrasun 
i 
ban 
ngalai 2 
hart 
mavrfl 
mik 
avé 
mai 
khéi 
won 


phai 
me 
sam 


Eu’ 


bok 


- peach{ 


sikwi 
shim 
tin 

né 

hor 

mi 
nayon 
kachSog 
ae 
kaphun 
biauior 
hachéag 
miug 
ngayé 
théuril 
nén& 
kong 
songvil 
mac 
abui 
kazing 
phart 
sirvé 
veer 
tsingmi 
sangkhé 
hé 


thingrong 
ramkhfi 


tart 
lésukpé! 


1837.) 


English. 
Air 
Ant 
Arrow 
Bird 
Blood 
Boat 
Bone 
Buffalo 
Cat 
Cow 
Crow 
Day 
Dog 
Ear 
Earth 
Egg 
Elephant 
Eye 
Father 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 
Hair 
Hand 
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N. Téngkhul. C. Tangkhul. S.Téngkhul. 


mast 
1éngzsé 
malé 


sakoi 
shin 
mart 
thiné 

she 

mit 
nayong 
kacheang 
apht 
kaphung 
ania 
hache4ng 


motthéi 
kong 
sompht 
ntsf 

aht 
kaziréng 


phré 
sapéchengl& 
lunggau 
yimit 
sakhwil 

ahé 


_ thingbéng 


rahéug 
aicht 
berhéd 


mashia 
chamché 
malé 

oté 

unsi 
mailh{ 
uré 

shi 

tum! 
samuk 
hongkhé 
masung 


w 
okhané 
ngaléi 
até 
sakatai 
omit 


mehf 
sakoi 
shin 
mari 
thind 
shea 
mi 


nayong 
kacheang 
ont 
kaphung 
onia 
haicheang 
omin 

rosé 

théu 
motthai 
tithéu 
sombii 
machi 
ohoi 
kachiréng 
phrti 
sapdchenglé 
lung 
ohimit 
sakwi 

oh 
thingbéng 
ram, khui 
taindé 
berhé 


khiréng 
akbau 
the 
mate 
athi 
rakong 
art 


selii 
akhao 
samuk 
awék 
astiin 
th 
nékor 


sangsan 
armin 
ayan 
théu 
mit 

ta 
lampt 
machi 
arhtina 
arwéllong 
mari 
arshi 
lung 
ani 
hampi 
al4rr& 
thing 
ram 

ti 

wird 


Khoibé. 


nopglit 
miling 
malé 
whtss 
hi 

mali 
thur 
raloi 
tongkan 
namuk 
hatharék 


nongyang 
wi 


khané 
thalai 
w6yui 
kaséi 


thami 
hayong 
tanglé 
naébi 
ramthing 
mur 
thangtan 
ming 
rash 
sherek 
mothai 
kongpwi 
lampwi 
mit. 


un 
thangwén 
phurun 
tikron 
thullung 
nongmit 
hompwi 
ba 


hingtong 
yon 

yui 

ré 
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Maring. 


er 
ayén 


wéch& 
hi 


e 


khré 

lui 

tung 
muk 

6k 
nunghéng 
wi 


nhsmil 
kiai 
wayui 
a6i 
mit 
papa 
mai 
hngé 
r 


n 
war 

hmf 

yung 
tanglé 
tedé 
khlung 
mur 
thangkran 
ming 

me& 

thrik 
muthai 
tulil 

lam 

ti 


wun 


nungthau 
phrul 
sorwS 
khlung 
nupgmit 


ss 
Elephant 


ye 
Father 
Fire 
Rish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 


Mountain 
Mouth 
Musquito 
Naine 
Night 
Oil 
Plantain 
River 
Road 
Salt 
Skin 
Sky 
Snake 
Star 
Stone 
Sun 
Tiger 
Tooth 
Tree 
Village 
Water 
Yam 


Anamese. 


hoi 
kien 
ten 
shim 
mau 
ding 
shilog 
klongutk 
met 
stogkrau 
kovokwa 
ngai 
sho 

thi 

det 
kring 
wi 
mat 

shé 

lia 

kha 

hoa rf 


yau 
kongtin 
som 
dang 
moe man 


ya 
tingtien 
ran 
tingto 
da 


witalyfing 
ongkop 
nanrang 
kai 

lang 

nik 

kwei 


Japanese. 
djiya 
ari 


tamango 
dso 

me 
taitsi 

hi 
esakana 
hana 
asi 
hitszeji 
kaminoke 
te 
atama 
inoshishi 
tsno 

ma 

uachi 
tets 
namari 
hikari 
stonin 
saru 

oki 
haha 
yama 
kuchi 
ka 

na 

yoru 
abura 
obako 


- kawa 


raitchi 
ahiwo 
kawa 

sora 
kuchinawa 
hoshi 

ishi 
nitchirio 
tora 


skunemo 
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Corean, 


siyo 
kayami 
sar 


ar 
khokhiri 
née 

api 


r 
Fokt 
kot 
par 
yang 
thorok 
son 
mari 
santsey 
spér 
mar 
tsipka 
tsurir 
nip 
piyot 
garam 
teainnapi 
tarwor 
omi 
moismuni 
ipku 
mok4éi 
irhom 
pemye 
ir4m 
phatehyo 
hasya 
kin 
sokom 
katsok 
hanar 
paiyam 
pyor 
torsyok 
nar 
pom 
ni 
namo 
suikor 
mursya 


{Duc. 
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RESULTS OF COMPARISON, 


Shewing the proportion of words in 100, which, in any two of the lan. 
guages mentiuned below, are found to be the same, or so nearly alike as 
to authorize the conclusion that they ure derived frum a common source. 








































































































OS FP ZAFOSPOSR A S20 Cnr Sa eee 
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.- PER we FSF Bmemo.: 5° £3-. ee 
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Cm SWRM We —-- O- Wee ewe HOWE oe | Bangali, 
omer eo | 
Cece oooeoeuscsoessoue a... &3 | As&mese, 
WemMooecoosses cewusSwaeare 8 ~~ | Kham, 2 
Soeacocse Secooero-uesuaee CoS S—~ | Siamese, 
— —— i —- — 
Ha Sone Gi en oo op 00 te Soman aAwasS SS magay | Akad, 
it ee ee .- i = ee 
—K—Se Sor emeamurananes—s Sou | Abor, 
= — — ee — —————— a 
eveasSuananwsomon-suoss S8aq.— | Mishimi, 
Wee AAGwS eSeanSslS sos B 
o Se RODMAN SE OS Sesame | barmese, 
——— — = eal anor he es ee 
Hawn ownwoneanaenonee~ SSowenmco| Karen, 
— ho — he — ———> > — =) —| ho — —_— ye 
eunssankcnae-—-asohae “0S 0 or 60S | Singpho, 
Mm—h hs — — ae eS BS a ee pS ee ee ci - — a 
Om wSSSSSE = Sse S=So-HoS5c~| Jil, 
= al ee 
KA boom ansas ro cot SGeewon | G4ro, 
Soho Gobo bo — de bo = S-S——— | 
waa SSSiSaShS5— Saha = altwwoe | Mampun, 
=——— bobo ot oo Go ka on eS he 
eo Go oh Goo co ns BSh LanSSoSacoaunsor | Songpa, 
65 65 6S 63 63 ae. eS eee eet es a 
pans Sses Senge On me i me OO —=—secs-| hapwi, 
= Bo be = a ae iesiaae = i 
awa omoomae Sotats-eegonweece | Koreng, 
anwsesones= =SSbeotlbiouwmnssco~—| Maram, 
——$witk to—n to 
coshas S35 Se SS Sar Se. o-naccoes| Champhung, 
HOD LHNOHG ——— 
esas Shae SERRE esa He wesss~|Luhuppa, — 
eto G5 So a | Ww 
goowr Sh BESSSaRRoSSeSoemncsson|N. Téngkhul, 
— fo C7 be io Bol — Sy ee 
enemas ANS SSSane-cumunawmncoon|C. Téngkhul, 
- Col — — — ES — et et ee es ee 
cwunh& =S8aa hiainwawawecsoouw | 5. Téngkhul, 
3 PROWe—h—t cf 69 eo EK hn: 
rewos SH SGaASStotaSSSSSSn00~—| Khoibi 
J fe de ue tots — tC Set st dil 
—o cs eee oSshensansa Sages cooce; | Maring, 





Roto Cogs ere Goer gto oo en oh aw——-conmmos | Anamese, 
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Request for specimens of other Languages. 


The foregoing table is to be regarded only as the commencement of a 
series of comparisons, which it is desirable to extend to as many languages 
as practicable. We would therefore request persons residing in various 
parts of India, or in other countries, to furnish specimens of such dialects 
as are spoken in their respective neighbourhoods, including all the words 
given inthe table, by which means a general comparison may be readily 
made. In addition to the list of words, it is desirable to obtain informa- 
tion on the following points: 

1. Within what geographical limits the language described is spoken. 

2. The estimated number of people who speak it. 

8. The account they give of their own origin, and any circumstances 

6 @ 








1038. Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions (Dze, 


which, in the opinion of the writer, tend to elucidate their origin, and to 
establish an ancient connection between them and other races. 

4. Whether the language is originally monosyllabic or polysyllabic. 
If the former, have any polysyllabic words crept in, and from what soutce ? 

8. Does the language possess a variety of tones? Huw many and what 
are they ? 

6. Is the pronunciation of the language uniform throughout the dis. 
trict in which it ie spoken? Are the sounds of particular letters varied, in 
certain positions, for the sake of euphony ? 

7. Isit a written language? If eo, whence does it derive its alphabet ? 
Ie its alphabet well adapted to express the sounds of the language, or 
otherwise ? 

8. How many vowel sounds does it centain? How many consonants ? 

9. What languages does it resemble in grammatical construction? De 
the nouns undergo any change of form on account of case, gender, or num- 
ber ? If not, how are these accidents expressed ? 

10. Are the verbs inflected to express the various moods and tenses ? 
Or are these determined by the use of prepositive or postpositive particles ? 

11. Are adjectives varied to agree with their nouns? Have they any 
degrees of comparison? What isthe method of forming the numerals 
above ten? Are there any generic particles affixed to the numerals ? 

12. Has the language an article? 

18. Are there different forms for the personal pronouns, designating the 
superiority or inferiority of the speaker or hearer ? 

14. In what order are the different parts of speech arranged in a sen- 
tence ? Does the possessive case precede or follow the word by which it is 
governed? Is the objective governed by prepositions, or postpositions? 
Does the verb precede or follow the objective which it governs? Deoad- 
verbs, conjunctions, auxiliaries, and other particles precede or fullow the 
verbs which they modify ? 





IV.—Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions, with symbols, from the west of 
India. By Colonel W. H. Srxes, Hon. Mem., As. Soc. &c. 


The admirable and efficient use you have made in your able journal 
of the ancient inscriptions and ancient coins found in various parts of 
India, induced me to apply to withdraw all my copies of inacriptions 
met with in Western India from the hands of the Royal Asiatic Society 
with a view to offer them to you to make such use of as you might think 
proper. My application to the Royal Asiatic Society was met with 
an assurance that the inscriptions, which had been transmitted to the 
literary society of Bombay very many years ago, and which were sub- 
sequently sent by this society to the R. A. S., were to be published 
immediately; this assurance precluded further interference on my 


